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PREFACE 



In the first part of this volume the peoples discussed were 
classified either according to the physical or cultural stage in 
evolution which they had reached or according to the locality in 
which their material remains had first been found by archaeo- 
logists. Such terms as Neanderthal man, the Palaeolithic age, 
Badarians and the Tell Halaf culture are definitions with a limited 
application which are useful for scientific purposes, but they are 
nevertheless a cloak for anonymity. It was the invention of 
writing which enabled man to record his existence as an individual 
and thus to provide later generations with a means of determining 
his identity. 

At the time when the events which are described in the 
opening chapters of this second part were taking place, writing 
had come into use in Mesopotamia and Egypt, and in Elam too, 
but its early script has only recently been deciphered. Elsewhere, 
with the possible exception of the Indus Valley, man seems to 
have been illiterate. Very early records, however, offer the 
historian but limited assistance; they generally refer to isolated 
incidents without giving much indication of the background. 
Chronicles compiled in later times supplement this sketchy 
information to a significant degree, but. they are not always 
reliable. Biographical texts in narrative form do not seem to have 
been written before the middle of the Third Millennium b.c., the 
earliest known being inscriptions in the tomb of an Egyptian 
official named Metjen, who died in the reign of Sneferu (r. 
2600 b.c.). Fortunately, both in Egypt and in Mesopotamia the 
value of the written document, for secular and for religious 
purposes, was soon recognized and long before the end of the 
period covered by this volume a varied, but unevenly distributed, 
body of literature is available to provide a framework to which 
the evidence of the monuments and of the very considerable 
quantity of uninscribed material can be attached. 

Meanwhile on the islands of the Aegean Sea and on the Greek 
mainland Neolithic civilizations reached their maturity and 
attained high levels of artistic achievement. They were largely 
swept away by the waves of immigrants from the Near East which 
inaugurated the beginning of the Bronze Age in Aegean lands. 
As the Early Bronze Age drew towards its close, two develop- 

[ ] 
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ments began to which names may be given: on the northern 
confines of the Greek peninsula the appearance of speakers of an 
Indo-European language, which we label ‘Greek’, and in Crete 
the beginning of a Palace-centred civilization, with which the 
name of ‘Minos’ is associated. 

Mention has already been made in the Preface to the first part 
of this volume of the code employed in the footnotes for reference 
to the bibliographies. It will be noticed that in some chapters 
additions have been made to the bibliographies which were 
printed in the separate fascicles. These additions, arranged in 
alphabetical order, are appended to the relevant bibliographies 
and the letter A is prefixed in the footnotes to the sequence 
number of the book or article. The plates, to which reference is 
made in the footnotes, will be published as a separate volume after 
the completion of Volume n of the text. 

The Editors are grateful to the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press for allowing authors to revise their chapters and 
to include information which was not available when the chapters 
were first published. In two instances (Chapters xvi and xxi) 
line-drawings have been introduced as illustrations to the text. 
Maps and synchronistic tables, which were not included in the 
fascicles, have been added in accordance with the original plan 
for the bound volumes. 

It is a matter of deep regret to record the deaths of no fewer 
than four of the contributors: Professor H. Frankfort, Dr W. S. 
Smith, Dr W. C. Hayes and Professor Hildegard Lewy. The 
revision of Professor Frankfort’s chapter was undertaken by Mrs 
Leri Davies before it was printed as a fascicle. Dr W. S. Smith 
had already revised chapter xiv before his death. Dr H. Fischer, 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum, greatly assisted the Editors by supplying a number of 
additions to chapter xx which had been written nearly ten years 
ago by Dr W. C. Hayes. 

Acknowledgment of assistance from several sources has already 
been recorded in the Preface to the first part of this volume. In 
addition to those whose names are mentioned there the Editors 
owe a particular debt of gratitude to Dr E. Sollberger, Deputy 
Keeper of the Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities at the 
British Museum, for much editorial help in the final stages of the 
preparation of this part. Professor J. L. Caskey wishes to thank 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton for their support and assistance. Professor W. Hinz 
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acknowledges his debt to Professor R. Borger of Gottingen for 
his advice on Assyriological problems in connexion with his 
chapter on Persia c. 2400—800 b.c. For the care and skill which 
the staff of the Cambridge University Press have devoted to 
the production of this book, and for their patience and helpful- 
ness during its preparation, both the Editors and the contributors 
are deeply grateful. I.E.S.E. 

c.j!g. 

N.G.L.H. 



We must record, with sadness and a deep sense of personal loss, 
the death of Professor C. J. Gadd on 2 December 1969. Not only 
did he write the largest number of chapters by any single contri- 
butor to this History, but, as the Editor principally responsible 
for all the chapters relating to Western Asia, he also bore the 
heaviest editorial burden. This is not the place to write of his 
immense scholarship, but we must express our lasting feeling of 
gratitude for the readiness with which he always placed his 
wealth of knowledge and his wisdom at our disposal. At the time 
of his death this volume was already with the printer. In the final 
stages of its preparation for publication we received much 
assistance from Dr E. Sollberger and we wish to thank him. 

I.E.S.E. 

N.G.L.H. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD 
IN EGYPT 

I. THE EARLY MONARCHY AND THE 
UNIFICATION OF EGYPT 

Tradition and a substantial body of indirect evidence suggest 
strongly that Egypt, in the period immediately preceding the 
foundation of the First Dynasty, was divided into two indepen- 
dent kingdoms : 1 a northern kingdom, which included the Nile 
Delta and extended southwards perhaps to the neighbourhood 
of the modern village of Atflh (Lower Egypt) and a southern 
kingdom comprising the territory between Atflh and Gebel es- 
Silsila (Upper Egypt ). 2 The residences of the kings are believed 
to have been situated at Pe , 3 in the north-west Delta, and at 
Nekhen (Hierakonpolis), on the west bank of the river near Edfu, 
both of which, in historical times at least, possessed important 
sanctuaries of the falcon-god Horus, the patron deity of the 
rulers . 4 In the vicinity of Pe lay Dep, the seat of a cobra-goddess 
Uadjit (Edjo) ; the two places were together known in the New 
Kingdom and later under one name Per-Uadjit (House of Edjo), 
rendered as .Buto by the Greeks . 5 Across the river from Nekhen 
stood Nekheb (El-Kab), where a vulture-goddess Nekhbet had 
her sanctuary. Both goddesses came to be regarded at a very early 
date, perhaps while the separate kingdoms were in being, as royal 
protectresses. 

Even such information about this period as was recorded in 
the king-lists is largely lost and what remains is difficult to inter- 
pret. The first line of the fragmentary Palermo Stone 6 consists of 
a series of compartments, seven only being entirely preserved, 
each of which contains a name and a figure of a king wearing the 
crown of Lower Egypt, but no historical events are mentioned. 
Manetho speaks of the predecessors of the kings of the First 
Dynasty as the ‘Spirits of the Dead, the Demigods’ (ve/cves oi 
Tj/xideot). In the Turin Canon , 7 which dates from Ramesside 

1 §i» 3 L 1 37-66. 2 §1, 17, 51-5 ; §vn, 27, 51, n. 14. 

3 §vii, 29, i488 b . 4 §1, 7, 59; §i, 37, 236. 

6 G, 5, text vol. ii, i 87*~93*. 6 See Plate 25. 

7 Turin Canon 11, 8, 9; §1, 8. See Plate 27. 

[1] 
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Map i. The Nile Valley, Sinai and the Oases. 
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3 

times, the last predynastic rulers are called both the ‘ Spirits who 
were Followers of Horus’ ( Uhw smswHr ) and the ‘Followers of 
Horus’ (Jmsw Hr). With what appeared to be well-reasoned 
arguments Kurt Sethe maintained 1 that these epithets could be 
applied to the kings of Pe and Nekhen, in virtue of being ad- 
herents to the cult of Horus, and could also be explained as the 
Egyptian equivalent of Manetho’s ‘ Spirits of the Dead, the Demi- 
gods’. As a general description of kings of the remote past the 
term ‘Followers of Horus’ does occur sporadically in Egyptian 
texts dating from the end of the Second Intermediate Period 
until Ptolemaic times , 2 and in a fragmentary papyrus of Roman 
date, which may well preserve an ancient tradition, two successive 
entries refer to the ‘Souls of Pe, Followers of Horus as Kings of 
Lower Egypt’ and the ‘Souls of Nekhen, Followers of Horus as 
Kings of Upper Egypt ’. 3 This usage of the term seems however 
to have been a relatively late development which resulted from a 
misinterpretation of the early dynastic records . 4 

At most, only two predynastic kings, both of Upper Egypt, 
are known from contemporary records, one bearing a name which 
has generally been read as Ka and the other being indicated by the 
hieroglyphic sign representing a scorpion. In some cases the name 
of Ka is written anomalously beneath the panelled door of the 
serekh — the rectangular frame surmounted by the falcon of Horus 
within which the official names of kings were inscribed . 6 It is, 
however, far from certain that Ka is the correct reading of the 
name ; several authorities have preferred to regard the single sign 
with which it is written as a cursive form of a scorpion , 6 thereby 
identifying this king with his supposed successor, and the sug- 
gestion has also been made that the name should be read as Sekh- 
en . 7 Scorpion is the first king of whom any historical details are 
known, owing to the discovery at Hierakonpolis of some frag- 
ments of a limestone mace-head decorated with scenes in relief 
commemorating symbolically episodes in his life . 8 The scenes 
are arranged in three registers : in the uppermost register there is 
a series of standards, each surmounted by the emblem of a parti- 
cular nome. Suspended by a rope from every standard is either a 
bow or a lapwing ( rkhyt ), the rope being tied around the neck of 

1 §i. 3 °> 3 -ZI - 2 §•> l8 > P art 1 (196°), 132-6; §1, 30, 5-8. 

3 G, 6, 421-2; G, 9, pi. 9, frag. 10. 4 See below, p. 11. 

6 G, 17, 16-17; §vm, 33 » P art '» P ls - I- 3 - 

6 G, 32, vol. 1, 287-9; §*» 1 3 > 1 34 » n - 74 ! §i> 3 Z » 57 . n. 3. 

7 §iv, 22, 54-7. 

8 G, 2, 250-1, figs. 188-9; G, 4, 42-3, fig. 3; G, 25, parti, pis. xxv, xxvic;§i, 
28, 25, pi. 4; § vm, 57, 1 1 3-1 5, fig. 30; §vm, 59, 600-2, fig. 393. 
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THE EARLY MONARCHY 



5 



NUMERICAL KEY 



1 


Buto 


22 


Letopolis 


41 


El-Girza 


2 


Sakha (Xois) 


23 


Heliopolis (El- 


42 


Maidum 


3 


Sebennytos 




Matarlya) 


43 


Atflh (Aphroditopolis) 


4 


Sa el-Hagar (Sais) 


24 


Gebel el-Ahmar 


44 


El-Agamlyrn 


5 


Naucratis 


25 


Abu Rawash 


45 


Biyahmu 


6 


Busiris 


26 


Giza 


46 


Klman Faris (Croco- 


7 


Tanis (Zoan, San 


27 


El-Ma‘adi 




dilopolis) 




el-Hagar) 


28 


Zawiyet el-Aryan 


47 


Medlnet el-Faiyum 


8 


Nebesha 


29 


Tura 


48 


Abglg 


9 


Qantlr 

Khata'na 


30 


El-Ma‘sara 


49 


Edwa 


10 


31 


Abuslr 


50 


Seila 


11 


El-Qantara 


32 


Memphis (Mlt 


51 


Hawara 


12 


Tell Abu Seifa (Tjel) 




Rahlna) 


52 


Abuslr el-Malaq 


13 


Pelusium 


33 


Saqqara 


53 


Ghurab 


14 


Bubastis 


34 


Helwan 


54 


El-Lahun 


15 


Saft el-Hinna 


35 


Dahshur 


55 


El-Haraga 


16 


Tell er-Rataba 


36 


Mazghuna 


56 


Sidmant 


17 


Pithom 


37 


El-Lisht 


57 


Medlnet Ma‘adi 


18 


Athribis 


38 


El-Maharraqa 


58 


Heracleopolis Magna 


19 


Merimda Beni Salama 


39 


Kafr Am mar 




(Ihnasiya el-Medlna) 


20 

21 


Tell el-Yahudlya 
El-Qatta 


40 


Tarkhan 


59 


Kom el-Aqarib 



Abglg 48 
Abu Rawash 25 
Abuslr 31 
Abuslr el-Malaq 52 

El-Agamlyln 44 
Aphroditopolis (Atfrh) 43 
Atflh (Aphroditopolis) 43 
Athribis 18 
Biyahmu 45 
Bubastis 14 
Busiris 6 
Buto 1 
Crocodilopolis 

(Klman Faris) 46 
Dahshur 35 
Edwa 49 
Gebel el-Ahmar 24 
Ghurab 53 
El-Girza 41 
Giza 26 
El-Haraga 55 
Hawtra 51 

Heliopolis (El-Matartya) 23 
Helwan 34 
Heracleopolis Magna 
(Ihnasiya el-Medlna) 58 



ALPHABETICAL KEY 

Ihnasiya el-Medlna 
(Heracleopolis Magna) 58 
Kafr Amm3r 39 
Khata'na 10 
Klman Faris 

(Crocodilopolis) 46 
Kom el-Aqarib 59 
El-Lahun 54 
Letopolis 22 
El-Lisht 37 
El-Ma'adi 27 
El-Maharraqa 38 
Maid urn 42 
El-Ma‘sara 30 
El-Matarlya 

(Heliopolis) 23 
Mazghuna 36 
Medlnet el-Faiyum 47 
Medlnet Ma'adi 57 
Memphis (Mlt Rahlna) 32 
Merimda Beni Salama 19 
Naucratis 5 
Nebesha 8 
Pelusium 13 
Pi thorn 17 



El-gantara 1 1 
Qantir 9 
El-gatta 21 
Sa el-Hagar (Sais) 4 
Saft el-Hinna 15 
Sais (Sa el-Hagar) 4 
Sakha (Xois) 2 
San el-Hagar (Tanis, Zoan) 
7 

Saqqara 33 
Sebennytos 3 
Seila 50 
Sidmant 56 

Tanis (Zoan, San el-Hagar) 
7 

Tarkhan 40 
Tell Abu Seifa (Tjel) 12 
Tell er-Rataba 16 
Tell el-Yahudlya 20 
Tjel (Tell Abu Seifa) 12 
Tura 29 

Zawiyet el-Aryan 28 
Zoan (Tanis, San el-Hagar) 
7 

Xois (Sakha) 2 
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each bird. When bows — always nine in number — occur on later 
monuments, they symbolize the enemies of Egypt, and the lap- 
wing, as a hieroglyph, represents the Egyptian populace. It has 
therefore been surmised that the scene portrayed in this register 
commemorates the victory of a group of Upper Egyptian nomes, 
under the leadership of Scorpion, over foreigners, living in the 
oases and neighbouring deserts, and some Egyptians, possibly of 
the Lower Egyptian kingdom, dwelling either in the Delta or 
somewhat further south . 1 In the middle register Scorpion, 
wearing the crown of Upper Egypt and holding a hoe in his 
hands, initiates the digging of an irrigation canal; an attendant 
stands before him holding a basket to receive the soil removed. 
Possibly the artist’s intention was to show the measures taken by 
the king to develop the land after his victory. The surviving por- 
tion of the lowest register shows the Nile, on the bank of which 
the previous ceremony had taken place, and some men engaged 
in agricultural work on two islands formed by its waters. 

It seems evident that steps — perhaps not the first — towards 
the subjugation of the northern kingdom were taken by Scorpion. 
How far he was able to advance cannot be precisely determined. 
A pot found at the protodynastic cemetery of Tura was once 
thought to bear his name and to indicate that he had penetrated 
to that region, but further study has shown that this reading was 
incorrect . 2 Nevertheless his conquest may have reached a point 
as far north as the apex of the Delta. He may even have captured 
the eastern part of the Delta, but it is improbable that he over- 
came the entire northern kingdom, because the mace-head shows 
him wearing only the white crown of Upper Egypt; there is no 
parallel scene of the king with the red crown as ruler of Lower 
Egypt, although the suggestion has been made that a king seated 
under a canopy and wearing the crown of Lower Egypt who is 
represented on a fragment of another mace-head from Hierakon- 
polis is to be identified with Scorpion . 3 The distinction of com- 
pleting the conquest and of uniting the two kingdoms belongs, in 
all probability, to Narmer, who is thought to have been Scorpion’s 
immediate successor. A remarkable record of this victory is 
preserved on the famous slate palette from Hierakonpolis . 4 On 
the obverse Narmer, followed by his sandal-bearer, is shown 

1 G, 5, text vol. 1, 100*— 8*; §1, 2, part 1, 45; §1, 10, part 1, 184-7. 

2 §1, 16, 6-9, fig. 4; A, 5, 102-3, fig. 3. 

3 G, 25, pi. xxvia; G, 26, 39-40; §1, 1. 

4 G, 24, 193-4; G, 25, pi. xxix; G, 26, 41-3; §1, 27, J25 and K26; §1, 28, 
22-3, pi. 6; §viii, 59, figs. 391-2. 
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